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BETTER SERVICE 


GREATER STRENGTH 


























If You Want 
GOOD Insurance 


Insure In 
GOOD Companies 











CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF VAN WERT, OHIO 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD, OHIO 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 


OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Selection of Risks 


and 


Fire Prevention 


Are the dominant factors in the notable 
success of the 
MILL MUTUALS. 
1924 proved again the soundness of prin- 


ciple and supremacy of this group. 


Millers National Insurance Company............ Chicago, Illinois 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Des Moines, lowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.......... Alton, Illinois 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. . Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company . Kansas City, Mo. 





Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company... .. Chicago, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Company. . Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company.......... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company........ Ft. Worth, Texas 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Company Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 


Chicago, Illinois 





(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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SAVING 


ious nal Essex cars a a ie and at a price ¥* wale nena “ a 
daily increasing number of discriminating motorists. 

Similar discrimination as to quality and economy among insurance buy- 
ers is steadily increasing the Michigan Mutual membership, in which we are 
proud to include the Hudson Motor Car Company. 














HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT MICHIGAN U.S.A 


OY LARSETFAC TORIES ART BUILT THE MDDSON SUPER SIN AND IME F556 * 


DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 


Every Policy is Non- Assessable 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AUTOMOBILE 
Fire, Theft, Public Liability, Property Damage, Collision 
GROUP HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLIC LIABILITY 
GENERAL PUBLIC LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR w TEAMS 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY CO. 


Park Avenue Park at 
Building @ 7 RTDs Adams 
President 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GRAND RAPIDS—LANSING—SAGINAW 
FLINT—KALAMAZOO—PONTIAC 
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ELLIOT H. GOODWIN 


BLuLroT H. GOODWIN, author of the article on the opposite page, is Resident Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States and an outstanding figure in the nation’s business life. 


He has the degrees of A. B. and A. M. from Harvard and Ph. D. from 
Leipzig. From 1902 to 1912 he was Secretary of the National Civil Service 
Reform League and Civil Reform Association of New York, and later 
General Secretary of the organisation with which he is now connected. Mr. 
Goodwin is widely known because of his articles and books on civic subjects, 
and his speeches on various occasions have been followed with utmost inter- 
est. His office and home are in Washington, D. C. 
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Fire Prevention and the Business Man 
Picturing the Fire Waste of the Nation 


Resident Vice-President, 


tion as one of the contribut- 

ing causes of costly waste 
in business was pointed out by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover in 
an address before the recent Na- 
tional Domestic Distribution Con- 
ference which was called by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. When one con- 
siders that property valued at more 
than five hundred million dollars 
is destroyed annually by fires, the 
truth of this statement is brought 
home forcefully. Even more im- 
portant is the fact this widespread 
destruction of property is often ac- 
companied by loss of life. Every 
year thousands of our citizens are 
burned to death or die from in- 
juries and sickness directly attrib- 
utable to fires. If these staggering 
losses were experienced in one dis- 
aster, the news would be flashed 
around the world and headlined in 
every newspaper on the face of the 
globe. 

In the course of this speech Mr. 
Hoover referred to unnecessary 
waste in the following manner: 

“T do not mean the waste that 
any single individual can correct 
of his own initiative, but the waste 
that can only find remedy in col- 
lective action.” 

The thought expressed by Mr. 
Hoover is one which has been fully 
recognized by those interested in 


U NNECESSARY fire destruc- 


By Elliot H. Goodwin 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


fire prevention. A number of years 
ago these men were able to create 
technical standards and devise 
means for the reduction of fire 
waste, but such forward steps 
availed little without the collective 
co-operation of the public. For- 
tunately some progress along this 
line has been achieved, but the 
necessity of convincing the citi- 
zenry of the practicability of the 
effort remains the chief problem of 
fire prevention today. 


The National Fire Waste Council 


IT was with this thought in mind 
that a conference of governors of 
the Middle Atlamtic states held in 
Baltimore, in June, 1922, devoted 
considerable time to a discussion 
of community fire prevention cam- 
paigns. The suggestion was made 
that the contacts of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United 
States with its membership of 
1,350 chambers of commerce and 
trade associations representing 
porations and firms might be 
utilized in stimulating enthusiasm 
in this subject. It was not pro- 
posed to have the National Cham- 
ber become interested in the cre- 
ation of new standards, but simply 
to call to the attention of its mem- 
bers the facilities which were avail- 
able for checking destruction by 
fire and to assist them in organiz- 


ing and conducting continuous 
programs of service. In other 
words, the Chamber was to help 
create a receptive atmosphere for 
fire prevention among the business 
men of the nation. 

The business men affiliated with 
a local chamber of commerce or a 
trade association are representa- 
tive citizens. Their homes form 
the bulwark of the community in 
which they live. They are inter- 
ested primarily in fire prevention 
because it provides a safeguard 
over the lives of their loved ones. 
Moreover, they know disastrous 
fires have ruined thousands of well 
established businesses and thus 
they view fire prevention favorably 
from a commercial standpoint. The 
nearly 800,000 individuals, cor- 
Governor’s Conference turned to- 
ward business men because fire 
prevention is a business and social 
problem. 

+> SDS ff 

A SECOND conference was held 
a month later for the purpose of 
advancing this suggestion to Mr. 
Julius H. Barnes, then President 
of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. When asked if 
the Chamber would assume leader- 
ship in a fire prevention campaign 
in behalf of organized business he 
replied affirmatively, but added as 
a condition that the co-operation 
and active assistance of the organ- 
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izations represented at the confer- 
ence would be necessary if the 
campaign were to be productive of 
much good. 

To interest chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations in 
fire prevention it is necessary to 
provide them a program which 
shall be practical and tangible 
rather than visionary and general 
and in addition, it must indicate 
some measure of accomplishment. 
The Insurance Department which 
carries on the fire prevention work 
of the Chamber must have the help 
of experts in suggesting major 
propositions to which business men 
may devote their energy. This 
was the thought which Mr. Barnes 
had in mind. 

Out of this suggestion grew the 
National Fire Waste Council, a 
body which today comprises seven- 
teen national organizations and 
three governmental bureaus. I[n- 
cluded among these are the Fac- 
tory Mutual Inspection Depart- 
ment of Boston and the Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau of Chi- 
cago. Such men as Eugene Arms, 
Manager of the Mutual Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, W. M. Johnson, 
Chief Engineer of the Improved 
Risks Mutual; H. O. Lacount, 


Manager of the Factory Mutual In- 


spection Department, and Charles 
H. Smith, Vice-President of the 
Blackstone Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, are prominent in the 
work of the Council. Mr. Arms is 
serving at the present time as 
Chairman of the Information and 
Publication Division of the Coun- 
cil and is also a member of the 
Contest Grading Committee. Mr. 
Johnson has been appointed to the 
Membership Committee to which 
all applications for affiliation with 
the Council are referred. 
Manifesting a splendid altruistic 
spirit, the National Fire Waste 
Council is actively assisting the 
Insurance Department in its fire 
prevention work. The Council 
meets semi-annually in Washing- 
ton for the purpose of reviewing 
the fire prevention accomplish- 
ments of chambers of commerce 
and trade associations and sug- 
gesting new methods whereby ad- 
ditional interest may be aroused 
and assistance extended to them. 
It sponsors bulletins which are 
published by the Insurance De- 
partment on various subjects of 
interest to fire prevention commit- 
tees. The members of the Council 
are asked for their reactions to the 
material appearing in each issue 
before it is printed so the best 
thought on that particular subject 
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may be obtained. One of the is- 
sues of the Fire Prevention Bul- 
letin contained an article on the 
fire hazards of matches and smok- 
ing which was sponsored by the 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau. 
One dealing with fire hazards in 
building construction was _ spon- 
sored by the Factory Mutual In- 
spection Department. As another 
phase of its work the Council ap- 
points committees to make investi- 
gations on _ specific matters of 
interest to local fire prevention 
committees. 


In many communities there is an 
urgent desire to reduce fire waste, 
but the chambers of commerce are 
handicapped because they do not 
have the benefit of expert advice 
in determining local needs. In 
order to meet this situation the 
Council has been developing a field 
service. Several members are de- 
voting a large portion of their time 
to visiting chambers of commerce 
and similar organizations. They 
are assisting in planning and initi- 
ating local campaigns and at the 
same time are delivering addresses 
for the purpose of engendering an 
enthusiastic response when the 
work gets under way. As a result 
of a recent visit of one of the Coun- 
cil members in a New England 
city, a prominent local manufac- 
turer has taken steps to have all 
public buildings inspected by ex- 
perts in order that their fire haz- 
ards may be eliminated. 


Chambers of commerce are con- 
stantly submitting their fire pre- 
vention problems to the Insurance 
Department. Often these can be 
answered direct, but in many in- 
stances the inquiries are referred 
to the members of the Council who 
are in a better position to be of 
assistance. In this way authorita- 
tive information is obtained for the 
local chambers. 


Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Contest 


AFTER a year of very encourag- 
ing progress in the establishment 
of Fire Prevention Committees in 
chambers of commerce and similar 
civic organizations, the National 
Fire Waste Council and the Insur- 
ance Department of the National 
Chamber announced the _ Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest. The 
spirit of competition is one of the 
livest and strongest forces of hu- 
man nature and can be turned into 
2. field like this with great success. 
This Contest is not only designed 
to stimulate local committees to 
remain active throughout the en- 
tire year, but also to inculcate a 


spirit of civic consciousness and 
pride among the citizens so as to 
obtain their fullest co-operation in 
the local campaigns. Cities are 
divided into four classes according 
to population in order that each 
community will be competing 
with others of approximately the 
same size. Credit is given not only 
for the saving of human life and 
reductions in fire losses to prop- 
erty, but also to educational activi- 
ties and permanent improvements, 
both of which should have a 
wholesome effect upon the fire 
waste of the future. 


Tae * ee 


AT the end of 1923, one hundred 
sixty-five organizations had en- 
rolled in the Contest. Today there 
are more than three hundred thirty 
—an increase of more than one 
hundred per cent in a little over a 
year. When it is considered this 
means three hundred thirty active 
committees of representative busi- 
ness men are functioning in as 
many cities in an effort to reduce 
local fire waste, one can gain some 
conception of the progress which 
has been made. It is apparent the 
doctrine of fire prevention is reach- 
ing a greater proportion of our 
citizens than ever before. 

The activities which these com- 
mittees undertake are two-fold— 
first, training the public to exercise 
carefulness at all times in order to 
eliminate preventable fires and 
second, effecting physical improve- 
ments such as increased fire pro- 
tective facilities and better build- 
ing construction. As seventy-five 
per cent of our fires are attribut- 
able to carelessness the value of 
educational work is readily seen. 
Equally important, however, are 
activities through which the phys- 
ical fire hazards of a community 
are reduced. 

Difficulty in maintaining public 
interest sometimes attends educa- 
tional campaigns in fire preven- 
tion. Perhaps this is because the 
average citizen willingly admits 
other people are careless, but in his 
own opinion he himself always ex- 
ercises due precaution. Naturally 
he does not feel the educational 
warnings are directed toward him. 
When each citizen maintains @ 
similar attitude it can be seen that 
a real task faces the committee 
which is in charge of the campaign. 
Time and continuous effort are the 
hest prescriptions for the success 
of local endeavor along this line. 

Educational campaigns of this na- 
ture may not completely eliminate 

(Continued on Page 22) 





The Trend of Business 


What the Signs of the Times Reveal Concerning 
the Commercial Possibilities of Early 1925 


By RICHARD S. CONWAY 


Vice-President Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


HE first six weeks of 

the current year have 

left very little doubt that 

the trend of general 

business is upward. The 

evidences of reviving 

activity that showed 

themselves after the elec- 

tion, continued during 

December, and the up- 

ward trend has proceeded at an ac- 

celerated pace since the beginning of 

1925. So far the bulk of the in- 

creased activity has been confined to 

basic industries, but its influence is 

beginning to spread into secondary 

lines, and increasing operations and 

firmer prices are quite general in this 
latter field. 

From all available indications this 

upward movement should last at 


least through the first half of 1925. 
Business is currently upon a better 


basis for expansion than it has been 
since the war years. For the first 
time since the close of hostilities all 
the main channels of consumption 
are relatively free. In the few short 
lived upward movements which have 
happened since 1921, there has al- 
ways existed in the situation some 
drag upon activity which has han- 
dicapped its expansion and shortened 
the duration of the movement. The 
rises which terminated in the early 
part of 1923 and very early in 1924, 
took place under discouraging con- 
ditions on our own farms and in our 
foreign markets. To a great extent 
they represented merely a _replace- 
ment demand in industrial centers, 
and for this reason they were bound 
to collapse of their own weight be- 
fore they had proceeded very far. 


years. For the first time since the 
early part of 1920 the farming pop- 
ulation of the country as a unit are 
contributing their share to buying 
activity. 

Foreign conditions have similarly 
improved. For the first time since 
the war loans were exhausted in the 
latter part of 1919, European coun- 
tries have a considerable purchasing 
power available for spending on this 
side. It is true that most of it is 
the result of loans which they have 
placed here, but in its effects upon 
our food and raw material markets 
it is as valid as though it were their 
own. 

Briefly, this sums up the basic 
situation as it exists at the present 
moment. The reaction from better 
farm and foreign buying is extend- 
ing to the cities, and business has 
ahead of it for the immediate future 
a well rounded market, whose de- 
mands should contribute toward ma- 
terially increased business as the year 
develops. 


Over Optimism Appearing 


When all has been said on the 
favorable side, all that the current 
situation pbints to is that conditions 
should be improving fairly con- 
tinuously p the first half of the 
present year. It does not afford any 
basis for the predictions, continually 
growing in number, that we are open- 
ing a new era in which prosperity 
will be seen for at least several years. 
It is an anomaly in the situation that 
those who were most pessimistic in 
the summer of 1924 are the most en- 
thusiastic in their optimism at the 


present time. While there is no 
definite basis for saying that this up- 
ward movement of business will be 
relatively short lived, there is equally 
no basis for believing that there is 
going to be a major boom of several 
years’ duration. If there does exist 
any balance of probabilities in either 
direction, it is that the period of 
satisfactory activity will reach its 
crest some time late in the current 
year. This opinion rests in the main 
on the character of the chief stimuli 
to current business expansion. 


a. ae oS 


THE farm and the foreign market 
gave the initial impulse to the up- 
ward movement, but the farm im- 
provement was, to a 

great extent, the result 

of a lucky combination 

of circumstances from 

which the domestic 

farmer benefited. The 

first of these lay in the 

fact that our wheat farmers happened 
to raise a bumper crop in a year 
when the rest of the world was short. 
Under normal conditions we are rais- 
ing too much wheat for the world to 
absorb at a level of prices which 
would insure a fair return to the 
wheat farmer. Notwithstanding that, 
the domestic wheat producer is being 
influenced by current high prices to 
expand his acreage for the coming 
year. If the world should raise a 
normal crop next year outside the 
United States, the wheat farmer 
might well lose all the advantage he 
has gained through the recent rapidly 
rising quotations for his commodity. 
As stated above, most of the 
foreign buying at pres- 

ent being done, has been 





CURRENTLY these two 
handicaps have been, to 
a great extent, removed. A 
material improvement in 
farm conditions has taken 
place since the middle of 
last year. This has been 
particularly true in the case } 
of the wheat farmer, who 
had been at a decidedly 
economic disadvantage dur- 
ing the preceding three 





rendered possible through 
credit advances from this 
side. In this period the 
foreigner has appeared al- 
most entirely as customer 
and but little as competitor. 
European salvation, how- 
ever, depends entirely upon 
the ability and speed with 
which the continent passes 
from a consumer into an 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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“Life Ain’t in Holding « Good Hand, But in Playing a Pore Hand Well” 


They Make Their Luck 


By JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 





the practice of his profession. 





ing the stirring days of the Jameson raid. 
President to the Coronation of King George V, 
to Europe, 1912; Chairman World Court Congress, 1914-15. 
Sciences, and a member of various other important associations and clubs. 


John Hays Hammond is one of the most widely known engineers of the age, with a reputation that is international. 
activities have carried him all over the world and his career has been a series of romantic adventures in connection with 
He was consulting engineer for Cecil Rhodes and an important figure in South Africa dur- 
President Taft appointed him special Ambassador and representative of the 
He was president of the Panama Pacific Exposition, Commissioned 
Mr. Hammond is a Fellow of American Academy of Arts and 
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On the occasion of every accident that befalls you, remember to turn to 
yourself and inquire what power you have for turning it to use.—Epictetus. 


HERE is no use in saying 
there is no such thing as luck. 
There is nothing that influ- 
ences our lives quite so much as 
luck—provided we know what 
luck is and how to use it. I have 
no patience with the man who says 
he has never had any luck. I have 
even less patience, however, with 
the man who says life is all luck, 
and no matter what we do, the fall 
of the cards will govern. No one 
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I took my job and stuck; 
And I took the chances they wouldn’t, an’ now they’re calling it luck. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


can sit down and trust to luck; no 
one can arrange in advance that all 
of his luck will be good. What one 
can do—and indeed must do—is to 
arrange to know good luck when 
one sees it and to learn something 
from what might be called bad 
luck. We can learn to understand 
good luck only by having enough 
bad luck to distinguish the one 
from the other. 

For there are three kinds of luck. 


There is good luck. There is bad 
iuck. And then there is also the 
kind of “luck” that comes about, if 
not by arrangement, at least by so 
controlling affairs that the luck will 
fall only in one direction. Of 
course you may make a mistake 
about which way it ought to fall 
and have it fall the wrong way, 
but that is not the fault of the luck. 
The importance, however, that 
bull luck—good or bad—plays is 











much less than generally fancied. 
We sometimes get ourselves quite 
a bit mixed up on luck. We think 
it is both the start and finish. But 
luck, like a good golf stroke, re- 
quires a follow-through. 

To me this whole matter of luck 
is bound up in a cowboy motto 
that I found somewhere and which 
1 always keep hanging in my room. 
It is spelled so: 


“Life ain’t in holding a good hand 
but in playing a pore hand well.” 

If I had my way, | would hang 
that in big letters in every school 


and university—in every place 
where young men meet. It says 


that if you add skill and pluck to 
anything, the result will be what 
others call luck. 


Ss “>. = 


NOWADAYS it seems to be the 
fashion to sneer a little at a man 
who takes his chances as _ they 
come and makes the most of them. 
They say: “Oh, he’s merely an 
opportunist.” I cannot see how a 
man can amount to anything if he 
is anything else. Suppose he starts 
out to find a gold mine and hap- 
pens to stumble over a silver mine. 
He is most certainly an opportunist 
if he does the only sensible thing 
under the circumstances, which is 
to postpone hunting for the gold 
and take the silver. Would we say 
if he passed up the silver mine that 
he was a man of great and lofty 
principle, not to be deviated by 
any circumstances? 

It is the same way with life. I 
think one should fix a destination, 
but also bear in mind that this 
destination was perhaps not too 
maturely settled on, that maybe 
some of the unfulfilled wishes were 
none too worthy, and that some 
fresh opportunity may promise 
more than the previously settled am- 
bition. Or again it may be that 
you have thought of only one road 
to your destination, while experi- 
ence will teach you that there are 
always several roads. 

They say that Winston 
Churchill, who has been so large 

i figure in British politics for the 
last twenty years and who is still 
a young man, is a combination of 
luck and opportunism. He first 
came into prominence, it will be 
remembered, through a spectacu- 
lar escape from prison in the Boer 
War. Many others had similar 
escapes, many more made escapes 
that were infinitely more difficult 
and dangerous. But Churchill’s 
was the escape that made him a 
hero in England, that carried him 
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into Parliament, and finally into 
the Cabinet. Ever since that escape 
he has been one of the prominent 
figures of England. Was it merely 
bull luck that carried him along? 


SS. Re ee 


WAS it luck that made Buffalo 
3ill a boy’s hero and gave him a 
Wild West Show that was such a 
tremendous moneymaker? Hun- 
dreds of other men had been scouts 
and had fought Indians and driven 
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stagecoaches and grown up with 
the West when it was wild. We 
do not know their names. 

Go back to Winston Churchill. 
He had the advantage of being 
ijairly rich. He might have turned 
out as a foxhunting squire, or as a 
gentleman who never has his name 
in the papers excepting when he 
writes an indignant letter to the 
“Times” about something. 

But Churchill was different. Be- 
fore he had finished school he had 
decided to be a statesman. He was 
going to be in politics; he was go- 
ing to get into politics somehow 
or other, and he knew that to get 
in in a big way he had to make 
himself known. It so happened 
that he had his chance in the Boer 
War, just as Colonel Roosevelt 
had his chance in the Spanish War. 
If it had not been the Boer War 
with Churchill it would have been 
something else; if it had not been 
the Spanish War with Roosevelt, 
it would have been something else. 
Both men were ready to capitalize 
whatever opportunities came their 
way—and the man who is looking 
for opportunities finds that they 
do come his way. 

There is nothing invidious in 
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this; there is nothing wrong in it. 
If a man feels that he has a certain 
kind of ability, he ought to use 
every possible means to exploit it. 
He will know that he cannot travel 
on his reputation; he will know 
that he can use the incident only 
so far and that thereafter he will 
have to travel on his ability. No 
one would for an instant say that 
Colonel Roosevelt’s lar gest con- 
tribution to American life was his 
service in Cuba. Taking his life 
as a whole, that service appears in- 
significant. He had the ability to 
capitalize that. incident and get 
into a position where the public 
could find out that he was really a 
great man who could do great 
things. It is quite ridiculous, at 
least in my mind, to characterize 
a man such as Colonel Roosevelt 
or a man such as Winston 
Churchill—and I do not mean to 
compare the ability of the two men, 
but merely to represent two men 
who are supposed to be children of 
fortun lucky. 

They made their luck. They 
knew luck when they saw it. Hun- 
dreds of other men of lesser ability 
and with equal or even greater op- 
portunities can be found today 
who will say that Roosevelt and 
Churchill simply had luck. These 
might-have-beens could not pos- 
sibly have “luck.” They have not 
the nose for luck. 





Cecil Rhodes Made His Own Luck 


BECAUSE in the past there was 
a good deal of plain bull luck in 
mining (and not all of it is gone 
today) I think there are more hard- 
luck stories per square inch in the 
mining camps than anywhere else. 
The owners and proprietors of 
these stories seem to flourish best 
in the deserted camps. These men 
tell each other of what they have 
missed. They get what might be 
called the hard-luck habit, and 
there is no way of breaking the 
habit. I believe if one of them 
found a ton of gold all done up in 
bars ready for the mint somehow 
he would contrive to have the bars 
fall on him and kill him, and when 
he was dying he would murmur: 
“Tf I had only gone with Jim to 
Idaho, I would now be half a mil- 
lion to the good instead of being 
crushed with a lot of gold.” 

There is so much hard luck in 
mining because there is also so 
much good luck. There must be 
a balance in things. There is a 


variety that one might call “burro” 
(Continued on Page 23) 


The Argument of Epithet 


Proving That Things Are Not Always What TheySeem, And 
That The Wise Man Always Looks Farther 


Than His Nose 


By DAVID F. BUTLER 


Assistant Secretary, Automobile Mutual Liability Insurance Co., and Editor of Twin Mutual Topics—Boston 


NE of the commonest ar- 

guments is the argument 

of epithet. It is especially 

effective with persons 

who do not take the 

trouble to get first-hand information. 

They substitute for a_ carefully- 

formed opinion, based on investiga- 

tion and personal judgment, the care- 

lessly flung phrases of the market- 
place. 

Some of the best examples of the 
phrase-maker’s art are extremely ex- 
pressive. Epigrams compress much 
meaning in a small space. A clever 
short phrase or an expressive word 
secures its greatest effect by what it 
leaves unsaid. Unfortunately the 


epigrammatic form of speech or 


writing lends itself readily to the 
statement of effective half-truths. 

If an expression tickles the public 
fancy, it will gain a wider circulation 
than it deserves, and for every time 
that it is used appositely will be ten 
times misapplied. 

Jay-walker, as I understand the 
term, is properly applied to the rustic 
who becomes so absorbed in looking 
at the sights of the big city that he 
doesn't observe the rules and regula- 
tions governing the behavior of pedes- 
trians in this age of the automobile. 
He may be a prominent citizen of 
his own community at home, a sub- 
stantial man of business, a good hus- 
band and a kind father, but when he 
looms up in the path of an approach- 
ing automobile, he is only a jay- 
walker. 

It wouldn’t be so bad if the term 
were always justified by the appro- 
priateness of the circumstances. But 
it is too often used by an automo- 
bilist who through his own careless- 
ness has just made a pedestrian jump 
for his life. 

Some of the most expressive epi- 
thets have been forged in the heat of 
political passion. In political discus- 
sions the friction between conflicting 
epinions throws off sparks that sear 
and scar. Calling some one or some- 
thing you don’t like by an opprobri- 
ous name has the merit of being an 
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easily acquired argument, even if on 
analysis it doesn’t meet the test of 
being a sound one. 

A little-known story about Lincoln 
shows his ability to analyze an argu- 
ment and determine the justice of a 
case. West Virginia broke away 
from Virginia during the Civil War 
because the people there did not wish 
to secede from the Union. Following 
the war, certain officials at Washing- 
ton maintained -that West Virginia 
could not legally remain a separate 
state and must become once more a 
part of Virginia, 

“Why,” theyargued, “we have 
just fought a long and bloody con- 
flict to maintain the principle of the 
Union, one and indivisible, against 
the right to secede. And here’s a 
state that’s doing just what we 
wouldn't let the Southern Confed- 
eracy do. It’s nothing more or less 
than another case of secession and 
you're condoning it.” This legal 
sophistry was presented to Lincoln, 
who replied: “It is said that the ad- 
mission of West Virginia is seces- 
sion, and tolerated only because it is 
our secession. Well, if we call it by 
that name, there is still difference 
enough between secession against the 
Constitution and secession in favor 
of the Constitution.” 

Perhaps the commonest argument 
against mutual insurance takes the 
form of the argument of epithet. 
“Cheap insurance,” is one tag. Call- 
ing anything “cheap” is popularly 
supposed instantly to condemn it. It 
carries the implication that the buyer 
in paying less than the “market 
price” for a service got exactly what 
he deserved, a service of inferior 
quality. 

“Cheap,” however, means “inex- 
pensive,” “worth more than its cost,” 





and “reasonably priced” as against 
“high priced.” 

If the purveyors of “market price” 
insurance (by which term they would 
imply, we understand, that any in- 
surance sold at a more. reasonable 
cost is inferior) insist on the name 
cheap, we may be pardoned for in- 
sisting that “cheap insurance,” so far 
as the term is applied to the service 
of reputable mutual companies, shall 
be defined as “insurance worth more 
than its cost.” 

“The mutual insurance principle is 
the entering wedge of communism.” 
Another argument of epithet. And a 
fairly clever one. Some people seem 
to be more afraid of “the entering 
wedge” than they are of smallpox. 

And “communism” 
conjures up a vision 
of bewhiskered Bol- 
sheviki, bomb in one 
hand and a torch in 
the other, rushing 
pell-mell hither and 
yon to destroy the 
foundations of our 
industrial society. 
“Communism” and 
Red Russia are firmly 
linked in our minds. 

The non-mutual 
propagandists have 
seized on this word 
because it’s expressive 
and_ calculated to 
scare out of a year’s 
growth any person 
given to accepting 
arguments by _ epi- 
thet at their face 
value. If by the use 
of this term they are =|} |=— 
trying to discredit —|A|- 
the principle of co- <|§}; 
(Cont’d on Page 22) Ap 
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Another Conspicuous Mutual 








Success 


Retail Hardware Mutual’s Fine Record 


HERE is a touch of romance 
in any conspicuous commer- 
cial success. No business was 
ever started without being con- 
ceived in the imagination of some 
thinker vigorous enough to stand 
before the world and proclaim 
faith in his newly born idea. Every 
dollar that passes through our 
hands is the product of effort, and 
the major part of that effort must 
necessarily have been the mental 
work done in bringing conditions 
about to result in earning that 
dollar. “Money talks” but the 
brain of man tells it what to say. 
A long introduction, you may re- 
mark, to an article on the seem- 
ingly prosaic matters dealt with by 
the Retail Hardware Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company yet an analysis 
of the business of this organization 
reveals chapters as interesting as 
in any novel and replete with dra- 
matic incident. 
Every policyholder should ap- 


By EDWIN L. POOR 


preciate the hardy pioneer spirit 
of those who by force of their in- 
telligence and enthusiasm sold the 
mutual idea to forward minded 
hardware men in 1900, the initial 
year of the company’s existence. 
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THE steady march of the busi- 
ness from the comparatively small 
figure of less than $9,000 to the 
round sum of $2,679,603.47 in 1923, 
is indeed a romance, and a most 
profitable one to the policyholders, 
who in that same year received 
dividends of $884,565.05. The com- 
plete table showing the progress of 
the premiums year by year will be 
found on another page. It should 
be noted right here, however, that 
the present surplus is $1,017,633.53 
and the assets $2,382,721. 

The: company was at first ad- 
mitted only in one state but gradu- 
ally spread its operations to cover 


forty-six states and four provinces 
in Canada. The main office is in 
Minneapolis and there are four 
branches located respectively in 
San Francisco, Dallas, Atlanta and 
Winnipeg. 

A good measure of the organiza- 
tion’s success is due to its close 
affiliation with the Hardware Deal- 
ers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Stevens Point, Wisconsin, 
and the Minnesota Implement Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of 
Owatonna, Minnesota. The three 
companies now issue a combined 
policy, under the name of the Fed- 
eral Hardware and Implement 
Mutuals. The above concerns are 
all members of the Natl. Assn. ot 
Mutual Insurance Cos., the Ameri- 
can Mutual Alliance and the Im- 
proved Risk Mutual group and 
stand at the head of the Hardware 
and Implement unit. This com- 
pany was the first Hardware Mu- 
tual to be organized and is the 
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grandparent of all the other com- 
panies mentioned. 

Although the business primarily 
was exclusively with hardware and 
implement dealers, about three 
years ago its Charter was amended 
to enable the company to carry the 
risk on any first class commercial 
property. 

Agents of the company are 
located in nearly all the states and 
a field force of some sixty men is 
maintained. The President of the 
company is Charles F. Ladner, 
who has been associated with it 
since 1902. He is one 
of the organizers of the 
Minnesota Retail Hard- 
ware Association as 
well as being a leading 
spirit in forming this 
company in its early 
days. Mr. Ladner is 
one of the best known 
hardware retailers in 
the Northwest and 
always has been as- 
sociated closely with 
the management of the 
company since its in- 
ception. 

The Vice-President 

of the company is Mr. 
A. Marckel of Perham, 
Minnesota, who is in 
the hardware business 
at that point and holds 
a very high position 
among merchants in 
the Northwest. Mr. 
Marckel is also the 
Vice-President of the 
Minnesota Implement 
Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company. 

H. H auser, the 
Treasurer of the com- 
pany is also prominent 
in Northwest hardware 
circles and is President 
of the Hauser Lumber 
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the Secretary of the Retail Mer- 
chants Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Minneapolis and for 
many years previous to that, in 
other insurance business. 

E. B. Savage, Assistant Secre- 
tary, has been with the company 
for fourteen years, and is one of 
its most valued employes. 

All the other members of the 
Board of Directors are hardware 
men of renown and the personnel 
of the Board has remained prac- 
tically the same for the last ten 
years. The branch managers have 





Company, which oper- 
ates at various points 
in the state. He has 
been the Treasurer of 
the Retail Hardware 
Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company since 1902 which is also 
the year when Thomas G. Mc- 
Cracken came with the organiza- 
tion as Assistant Secretary in 
which capacity he served for fifteen 
years before becoming Secretary 
and taking over the active man- 
agement of the company which is 
now under his efficient direction. 
A. H. Cheese, the Assistant Sec- 
retary and Underwriting Manager 
has been with the company for 
five years, formerly having been 


THOMAS G. McCRACKEN 


Secretary Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


of Minnesota 


been 


chosen from among those 
who have grown up with the busi- 
ness and have received their train- 
ing and insurance education in the 
home offices of the companies. 
The big event in the company’s 
history was the building project 


launched three years ago. Rapid 
and substantial growth, due to 
propagation of hardware mutual in- 
surance and its acceptance through- 
out the country had made neces- 
sary frequent enlargement of the 


offices untii a building of the 
company’s’ own was the logical 
outcome. This plan which. was 
presented to the policyholders at 
the annual meeting in 1921, re- 
ceived instant approval. 
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THE location selected by the Di- 
rectors is on the corner of Nicollet 
Avenue and Twenty-Fourth Street, 
Minneapolis, but ten minutes from 
the down town district by street 
car, on one of the main arteries of 
the city, and in the line 
with the present busi- 
ness expansion. The 
building is of the mod- 
ern French residence 
type, embodying the 
privacy and hominess 
of the residence with 
the substantial dignity 
of a building housing a 
strong financial insti- 
tution. Construction 
throughout is of rein- 
forced concrete, with 
exterior walls of St. 
Cloud granite, Indiana 
limestone and pressed 
brick. 

The beauty of this 
building is not confined 
to its exterior although 
the decorations 
throughout are planned 
to be simple and digni- 
fied. The main lobby 
is faced with Mantor- 
ville marble, a native 
Minnesota stone, and 
the elevator grills are 
hand wrought iron, 
with entrance doors 
and casements of steel. 
The veiling is beautifully 
decorated in_ plaster 
relief, with tinges of 
tan, blue and red. 

Entering the main 
office, the information 
desk promptly puts you 
in connection with any 
of the officers, or depart- 
ments of the company 
through complete tele- 
phone and dictagraph systems and the 
Auto-call paging device which 
operates throughout the building. 
At the right is the reception room, 
where guests or customers may 
wait for appointments, or receive 
attention from the department 
handling their particular case. 

The office of the Secretary, and 
Director’s Room, is fashioned after 
the old English style, paneled in 
fumed oak, with large windows 

(Continued on Page 30) 





Father and the Furnace 


Home Heating Facts Served with a Dash of Humor 


By J. J. FITZGERALD 


Assistant Secretary, Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


cold spell, the fire department 
in our town made sixty-one 
runs, the majority of them being 
on calls from our homes. Note it 
you will, that this day of special 
activity on the part of our fireboys 
corresponded with the day that 
Father was at home looking after 
the furnace. 
If we were a woman, 
we believe we would be 
sorely tempted to slip a 
dose of ground glass into 
the porridge of our so- 
called lord and master, if 
he didn’t possess at least 
a working knowledge of 
the device in the base- 
ment placed there with 
the evident intent of keep- 
ing the house warm. We would do 
this and take our chances with a 
jury of even the sterner sex. If 
we could appear before a jury that 
comes within the limits of the 19th 
amendment, we would gamble our 
last cent on securing an acquittal 
magnum cum laude. For, say what 
you will, the important item in the 
bill of complaint of womankind is 
not that she is left waiting at the 
church ; not that she is treated in a 
brutal manner; not even that she 
is ignored; but that though living 
in the North Temperate Zone, she 
must reside in an igloo; and all be- 
cause the man she at one time 
promised to honor, love, and obey 
doesn’t know that oxygen has to 
be mixed with coal before heat can 
be produced. We marvel at the 
toughness of fibre of the woman 
who can breast the icy winds of 
winter dressed in a pound and a 
half of clothes; but pshaw! she 
merely goes outside to get warm. 


(y: a recent Sunday during the 
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WHEN a girl reaches that age 
when she feels that it is time to 
take unto herself a mate and to 
build a nest of her own, she is 
looked upon as a failure if she is 
not schooled in at least the ele- 
ments of housekeeping. She must 
know how to cook, and sew, and 
wash, and do the other things that 
go with her job, else she soon has 


the whole neighborhood on _ her 
back; but the boy—well, if he is 
able to handle a furnace and do the 
rest of the heavy work around the 
place inside of ten years, he thinks 
he is little short of a genius, and 
so proclaims himself to the world. 
Do I exaggerate? Well, just drop 
into any corner drug store and 
listen to him talk about household 
economy some evening 
while the family is at home 
shivering in the cupboard. 
He'll tell you all about it, 
and then some. 

In a five year record of 
fires in Ameriéan homes 
that lays before us, $57,- 
550,000, or one-fifth of the 
total, is charggable to flues 
and heating irices. It’s a 

sad record; sad, because in our 
opinion it measures the inefficiency 
of the average householder with a 
scoop shovel. He has an idea that 
a furnace will take care of itself if 
sufficient coal is thrown into it. 
“Oh, yes,” he says, “you have to 
take the ashes out once in a while, 
or, at least, shake them into the 
ash pit. Sunday is a good day you 
know to get into’ your old clothes 
and tinker around the furnace, and 
if the ashes have been allowed to 
accumulate in the basement, they 
can be carried out into the alley on 
this, the Lord’s day.” 


> > 2D 
T UESDAY is a&h collection day 


in our part of the town, and really 


ALL 
YOu GET 
To-Day 


the district is a sight to behold in 
the morning before the teams 
arrive. We were walking through 


the Mexican quarters of San An- 
tonio one Sunday afternoon a few 
years back, with a companion who 
remarked about its untidiness. 
“Yes,” we said, “it reminds us of 
our city on ash day.” Now a metal 
container for all of the ashes that 
will accumulate around the ordi- 
nary home in a week, can be pur- 
chased for a few dollars; and yet 
here’s what we saw await- 
ing the city wagon in 
front of one home last 
week— 
A jammed up boiler 
A broken bushel basket 
An old coal bucket 
A cracked wash 
and 
A wooden box. 
and all were filled with 
trash and ashes—and mind you, 
these are typical of the containers 
that line the streets on ash days, 
and that go back into the base- 
ments to be refilled. Now please 
bear in mind that we live in one of 
the good residential parts of the 
city, a section that prides itself on 
its beautiful lawns and flower 
gardens in summer. It sports auto- 
mobiles, radios, victrolas, and all 
such things, and goes to the the- 
atre regularly. In fact, it seems 
able to supply all of its needs in 
approved fashion with the excep- 
tion of ash cans, and in this respect 
it is like most American cities. 
This Tuesday layout such as we 
have described, speaks louder than 
words of the utter indifference and 
inefficiency of the average house- 
holder on this heating question, 
and it goes a long way to explain 
the loss ratio in our homes. 


tub 
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A FURNACE is an inanimate ob- 
ject. It can take care of itself. In 
fact, if it is to give good results, it 
must be cleaned out daily; not 
only ashes, but clinkers must be 
removed. Ashes must not be 
allowed to accumulate in the pit, 
because they will burn the grates. 
When ashes are removed from a 
furnace they should be placed in a 
metal container that can be carried 
out every day or so and emptied 
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into a metal container in the alley 
or yard. Two small outside con- 
tainers are better than one large 
one, as they can be more easily 
handled by the collectors. 
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from the fired coal does not ignite 
for a considerable length of time 
after firing and passes away as a 
tarry, greenish yellow smoke.) 


fired coal. 

8. After the fuel is partly 
burned, more heat can be obtained 
by breaking up the fire bed with a 

poker if the fuel bed is 





We burn bituminous coal 
almost entirely in our sec- 
tion, and the best rules we 
have come across for han- 
dling a furnace with this 
coal are as follows: 

1. Bituminous coal re- 
quires more draft and at- 
tention than anthracite or 
coke. (One pound of coal 
—21 cu. in—requires about 
15 pounds—200 cu. ft.—of 
air. ) 

2. Ordinarily shaking 
down the ashes will be re- 
quired only once a day. 
Then shake only until the 
glow of fire is seen in the 
ash pit, not until burning 
coals appear. 

3. Pull clinkers out, do 
not try to work them 
through the grates. 

4. A deep fuel bed is de- 
sirable. 

5. Stir up the fire and 
get it hot before adding 
new fuel. 

6. Use some coking 
method of firing, that is, 
work the partly burned 
coal from which the gas has 
been driven to one part of 





1—Bituminous coal 


attention than anthracite or coke. 


pounds—200 cu. ft.—of air.) 


2—Ordinarily shaking down the ashes will be 
required only once a day. Then shake only 
until the glow of the fire is seen in the ash 


pit, not until burning coals appear. 


8—Pull clinkers out, do not try to work them 


through the grates. 


4—A deep fuel bed is desirable. 
5—Stir up the fire and get it hot before adding 


new fuel. 


6—Use some coking method of firing, that is, 
work the partly burned coal from which the 
gas has been driven to one part of the fire 
and throw the fresh coal ont the remaining 
(If the entire fuel bed is covered 
with a heavy charge, the volatile matter from 
the fired coal does not ignite for a consider- 
able length of time after firing and passes 
away as a tarry, greenish yellow smoke.) 


7—Leave visible a bright spot of live coal to 
ignite the combustible gases coming off the 


portion. 


freshly fired coal. 


8—After the fuel is partly burned, more heat 
can be obtained by breaking up the fire bed 


with a poker if the, fuel bed is caked. 


9—In banking the fire, the drafts should be open 
for about half an hour so that the volatile 
matter in the coal can be driven off before 


the air supply is greatly reduced. 


10—Keep flue surfaces free from soot and clean- 


ing doors tightly closed. 


requires more draft and 
* (One 
pound of coal—21 cu. in.—requires about 15 


caked. 

9. In banking the fire, 
the drafts should be open 
for about half an hour so 
that the volatile matter in 
the coal can be driven off 
before the air supply is 
greatly reduced. 

10. Keep flue surfaces 
free from soot and clean- 
ing doors tightly closed. 

It is not a good practice 
to wet coal, as it decreases 
fuel economy — the heat 
from the fuel must be used 
in evaporating the mois- 
ture. If very fine coal is 
used, and the grates are not 
designed for handling it, of 
course it may be necessary 
to wet the coal. 

The good fireman, of 
course, always keeps his 
utensils in place, and al- 
ways keeps a neat furnace 
room. 

If men would but handle 
their heating devices in the 
way they should be han- 
dled, fires from this source 
could be materially cut; 
but so long as the job is 
done in an inefficient hap- 








the fire and throw the fresh 

coal on the remaining portion. (If 
the entire fuel bed is covered with 
a heavy charge, the volatile matter 





7. Leave visible a bright spot 
of live coal to ignite the combus- 
tible gases comimg off the freshly 


hazard way, we may expect 


the present heavy loss ratio to 
continue. 


A word to the wise is sufficient. 


PENDING INSURANCE RATE LEGISLATION 


Arkansas 

H. 152. Prohibits the state in- 
surance commissioner from recog- 
nizing any rating bureau and makes 
it unlawful for two or more ‘insur- 
ance companies to enter into an 
agreement to avoid competition or 
to fix or establish premium rates for 
insurance. Repeals the present rat- 
ing law. 

Idaho 

S. 13. Introduced by the Insur- 
ance Committee. Authorizes the 
state director of insurance to order 
discriminatory rates removed if 
found to be such, following a hear- 


ing. Provides that an appeal can 
be taken from the findings of the 
state director of insurance to the 
district court within 30 days upon 
deposit of a surety bond of $500. 
This bill was passed in the senate 
without amendment. 


Massachusetts 


S. 200. Amends section 182 of 
the insurance laws by providing 
that no company, officer, agent or 
broker shall allow, offer, or agree to 
allow to the assured any credit in 
the payment of any premium due or 
payable on any policy of insurance 
longer than 60 days from the day 


upon which said policy attaches, 
except that a note bearing interest 
at 6% may be taken in payment of 
such premium. 


Nebraska 


S. 241. Requires all fire, light- 
ning, windstorm and tornado insur- 
ance companies to file a schedule of 
rates with the Department of Trade 
and Commerce before July 1, 1925, 
and prohibits, under penalty, any 
discrimination in rates or variation 
of rates filed upon property of the 
same class. 


(Continued on Page 31) 





Story of the Mutual Fire Prevention 


Bureau 


Efficacy of Fire Prevention Through United 


O many minds the word mu- 
tual means only one thing— 
the ownership of a company 
by its policy holders, yet the mu- 
tual idea is capable of further and 
bigger development. An instance 
in point is the experience of the 
Associated Flour Mill and Grain 
Elevator Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies in pooling their efforts to 
reduce fire losses. 

Back in 1910 some of the leading 
spirits in that important field put 
their heads together and evolved 
an organization which has since 
saved the companies thousands of 
dollars. Under the name of The 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
the Association estab- 


Effort Exemplified 


By EUGENE ARMS 


Manager Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


vention campaigns. Mr. William 
Reed was chosen to manage this 
work, with offices at Oxford, Mich- 
igan. 

During the first few years the 
possibilities of more effective util- 
ization of such an organization 
were recognized, due in no small 
part to the clear vision and able 
direction of Mr. M. A. Reynolds, 
Secretary of the Millers National 
insurance Company, Chicago, and 
President of the Bureau. Mr. Rey- 
nolds was then and still is the 


Dean of the Secrétaries of the Mill 
Mutual Companies. 


Laboratory Testing Equipment 
(Below) 


IN 1912 Mr. Reed began to sur- 
round himself with a corps of 
highly trained specialists in fire 
prevention engineering. Well di- 
rected and highly effective war 
was waged against each fire hazard 
as it appeared prominently in 
the combined statistics on fire 
losses. 

At the time of the organization 
of these fire prevention campaigns, 
which were directed against one 
hazard at a time, the overheated 
bearings in flour mills and eleva- 
tors stood out as one of the worst 
offenders. Through the education 
of the policy holders, both direct 
and through the field forces of the 
insurance companies as 





lished a central office 
through which passed all 
matters pertaining to 
fire prevention and the 
measurement of fire 
hazards. The Bureau 
also combined and tabu- 
lated the loss statistics 
of the Companies and 
the knowledge gained 
was utilized in fire pre- 








to better types and 
proper care of bearings, 
the fires from this cause 
were very materially re- 
duced. This was the 
beginning of the inten- 
sive campaigns. 
Because of the highly 
inflammable dust in flour 
mills and grain elevators, 


, — on Page 20) 














Views of the Bureau’s Offices 
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“That government of the people by the people and for 
the people shall not perish from the earth.” 


Abraham Lincoln. 
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“Labor to keep alive in your breast that spark of 
Celestial fire called Conscience.” 


George Washington. 
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* DUNCAN-CLARK, author and authority on eco- 
e nomic subjects, whose articles in the Chicago 
Evening Post and other publications are nationally 
famous, will contribute regularly to this page of the 
“Journal of American Insurance,’ under the title “LIFE- 
LIGHTS ON A BUSINESS BACKGROUND.” Watch 


for this interesting feature. 











The American Way 


A Washington-Lincoln Meditation 


HE portraits of the President who first led 

the feet of a new-born nation on the path of 

independence and mutual help, and of his great 
successor, who preserved its unity under the test 
of war, are familiar to all readers of this magazine ; 
yet they are in this issue again reproduced that we 
may be reminded, not merely of the heroic devotion 
of these men to the service of their country, but of 
the fundamental principles and ideals which were 
personified in their careers as they have been in no 
other leaders of the American people. 

In this month so signally marked by the anni- 
versaries of the births of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln we would be recreant to the high 
privilege of American citizenship did we not take 
time to meditate upon the significance of their lives 
and of the mighty structure of human relationships, 
social, commercial, industrial and governmental, 
which has grown up under the inspiration of their 
names and with the clear guidance of their wisdom. 

SS ys <> 
NEVER in the history of the human race has 
there been so marvelous a demonstration of co- 
operative effort, of mutuality, as that which the 


American Republic has afforded on the soil of the 
new world. Founded upon the principle of com- 
mon rights and privileges, it has developed the 
conception of common obligations and responsibil- 
ities to a degree never before so extensive in its 
reach, never before so successful in its achieve- 
ments. 

“The preservation of the sacred fire of liberty, 
and the destiny of the republican form of govern- 
ment, are justly considered as deeply, perhaps as 
finally, staked on the experiment intrusted to the 
hands of the American people,” declared Washing- 
ton in 1789. 

May we not say, in 1925, that the preservation 
of the sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of the 
republican form of government have been deeply 
and finally established by the American people? 
Is this too strong an affirmation? In spite of all 
the perils which seem at times to threaten; in spite 
of all the fears which in days of difficulty and crisis 
surge in upon us, we think the affirmation may be 
made. 


WE have seen the fundamental principles of 
Americanism extending their sphere of operation 
throughout the world. We have seen other nations 
following in our footsteps. We have seen other 
fields of human relationship than that of govern- 
ment yielding gradually to the co-operative ideal, 
to the conception of mutual aid and mutual obliga- 
tion. Today, in the realms of business and indus- 
try, no less than in that of politics, men are recog- 
nizing as never before that the solution of their 
problems lies in the sane application of this con- 
ception. The wear of human friction, the waste of 
human conflict are being reduced and eliminated by 
the promotion of common understanding and com- 
mon interest. And where wear and waste are 
minimized the profit of all is increased. 
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THE strength of the American nation lies in the sense 
of interdependence existing in all its parts. The 
loyalty of one to all, and of all to one—it is on this 
basis that 48 mighty commonwealths maintain their 
integrated life, and promote their common pros- 
perity. It is obvious that the degree in which this 
spirit enters into the business and industrial life 
of the nation it will gain stability and the peace and 
efficiency which make for its highest good. It is 
this spirit, exemplified in America, which must yet 
save the world from the fear of war, its greatest 
evil, and enable the race to achieve in security the 
high destiny of God’s purpose. 

This magazine, standing for the principle of 
mutuality in the field of insurance, is dedicated to 
the encouragement of this spirit. It is not without 
pride that it regards the specific interest which it 
represents as identified intimately with the funda- 
mental conception of American life, as indeed a 
demonstration of its validity in a sphere of human 
endeavor apart from government which commends 
it to the consideration of the world of affairs. It 
was on this path that Washington set the nation’s 
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feet; it was to this road that Lincoln held us. This 


we believe is in truth the American Way. 





Mental Oases 
W: happened into the office of a business man 


the other day, a busy business man, whose 

affairs are many and of big concern. Many 
papers lay on his desk. A pencil had been dropped 
on a scratch pad, which was covered with figures. 
But the chair where we were accustomed to see him 
was empty. 

We were about to retire under the impression 
that he was out, when, turning, we caught sight of 
him, his back toward us, his hands folded behind 
it, his eyes gazing at a picture hanging on the wall. 
At that moment he wheeled about and met our 
curious glance. 

“Caught!” said he, with a smile. 
caught me on my oasis.” 

“Your what?” asked we. 

“My oasis,” he repeated, “my little island of 
mental refreshment. Come here and I will show 
you.” 


“You have 


x * x 
WE stood with him before the picture. There was 
a tree or two in the foreground, a road that wound 
toward the vanishing point, hills in the distance 
and a glimpse of the sea. As we looked we felt 
the mood of it settling as a quiet influence upon 
our mind, which had been racing and jumping 
rather breathlessly and we came in. 

He went to his chair and sat down again, taking 
up the discarded pencil. 

“Every business man should have an oasis,” 


he said, “something to which he can turn for a 
moment of mental rest. Few men realize, while 
they are at it, how exacting is this sort of thing,” 
he indicated the sheets of figures in front of him. 
“The moment I begin to feel the friction of work 
I take a breathing spell. I stand for two or three 
minutes looking at my picture. I absorb its quiet, 
its suggestion of calm, and distance, of the serenity 
of the hills and the strength of the sea, and then I 
go back to my task with a clearer and surer grasp 
of its detail, a smoother, steadier spirit with which 
to handle its problems and vexations. 
* * 

‘*THERE are days—every business man knows 
them—when little, trivial worries get on my nerves. 
It may be some stupidity of an employe; it may be 
the irritation of an interrupting visitor—nothing 
personal ; or, possibly, it is just the weather. I find 
my oasis a great help on days like that. 

“T have a business acquaintance who gets up 
and goes over to the art gallery, or drops in at a 
symphony concert, when business is worrying him; 
he is wise, but my picture is nearer at hand. I wish 
I could take it to some of the board meetings I have 
to attend,” he finished, with a sort of half-abashed 
grin. 

Whatever lessens friction makes for efficiency. 
The mind needs lubricating. Grit gets into its 
wheels. One cannot always put on one’s hat, walk 
out and forget. It seems to us it would be an ex- 
cellent thing if every business man followed the 
example of our acquaintance, and provided himself 
with some sort of easily accessible mental oasis. 


S. J. Duncan-Crark. 
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Trend of Business 


(Continued from Page 7) 


active producer. Industrial condi- 
tions are improving rapidly on the 
other side, and it is only a question 
of time when European countries 
will be actively looking for markets, 
and with equal activity competing 
with us for those markets. Just 
when this will come no man can 
definitely say, but it is at least prob- 
able that the first phases of this new 
period will be apparent by the close 
of the present year. 


The Money Market 


January is seasonally a month of 
easy money conditions. It is the 
month in which the reinvestment de- 
mand is at its highest, and a period 
during which funds, released from 
the seasonally active fall business, 


flow back into the market. This year 
the chief influence of ‘the seasonal 
factor has been to keep rates steady, 
rather than to weaken them. Out- 
side of stock exchange money, all the 
other major money markets in recent 
weeks have shown steady rates. 


This failure of the usual seasonal 
easing to appear is one indication that 
we are probably at the low point of 
money rates for the year. Expand- 
ing business is making its call for 
funds, and this demand is coinciding 
with heavy requirements for Eu- 
ropean reconstruction. In the last 
four or five weeks the bond market, 
instead of rising as it normally does 
at this period of the year, has tended 
to flatten out. 


It is highly probable that the bond 


market is at its high point for the 
present movement. Although money 
conditions are still decidedly easy, 
experience has shown that in the 
money market it is the direction of 
the demand for funds rather than the 
easing or tightness of money itself 
which determines the rates. Long 
term money rates during 1924 re- 
flected fully the unprecedented sup- 
ply of funds for investment in this 
country. Export of credit, and in- 
creasing demands for working capital 
as business operations expand, has 
narrowed the margin between supply 
and demand, even though such sup- 
ply is still large. The probabilities 
are for a sagging bond market for 
the indefinite future. 
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Mutual Fire Pre- 


vention Bureau 
(Continued from Page 15) 


it became apparent that electrical 
equipment, both lighting and 
power, introduced a much more 
serious fire hazard than in the usual 
manufacturing or mercantile risk. 
Again the Bureau demonstrated its 
ability to make effective its fire 
prevention campaign against great 
odds. Direct appeal to the assured 
by correspondence was found to be 
only preparatory to direct engi- 
neering service on the premises. 
Such service was given and the 
results as shown by the loss sta- 
tistics fully justified the expense 
and effort. 

Other campaigns followed in 
which the Mill Mutual Companies 
joined forces with their Bureau 
and the effects of these campaigns 
are worthy of more discussion than 
we can give to them here. It is 
sufficient to say that the value of 
well organized fire prevention 
work, directed against concrete and 
specific fire hazards was demon- 
strated. 

These are but a few of the activi- 
ties of the Bureau under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Reed. Many of 
the Bureau functions enumerated 
later were inaugurated during this 
period and to the foundation work 
can be credited the present success- 
ful operations. 

In 1920 Mr. Reed became Secre- 
tary of the Ohio Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Canton, 
Ohio, and Mr. F. F. Burroughs for 
many years at the head of the En- 
gineering Department of the 
Bureau, and Mr. Eugene Arms of 
the field force of the Michigan 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Lansing, were elected 
joint managers. 

Developments in the work made 
it advisable that the office be 
moved to a more central location 
and in the Spring of 1921 the 
Bureau moved to its present quart- 
ers in Chicago. Later in that year 
Mr. Burroughs went to the South- 
western Agency of the Mill Mu- 
tuals and Mr. H. C. Lee, a Bureau 
Engineer, was elected Assistant 
Manager. In 1923 the resignation 
of Mr. Reynolds from the Presi- 
dency of the Bureau was reluct- 
antly accepted and Mr. A. D. 
Baker, Secretary of the Michigan 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Lansing, Michigan, was 
elected to that position. The 
Bureau is under the direct super- 
vision and guidance of a Govern- 
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ing Committee consisting of the 
following five members: Chairman 
F. S. Danforth, Assistant Secre- 
tary Millers National Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. L. H. 
Baker, Assistant Secretary, Mich- 
igan Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Lansing, Michigan ; 
Mr. G. A. McKinney, Secretary, 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance As- 
sociation, Alton, Ill.; Mr. J. J. Fitz- 
gerald, Assistant Secretary, Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, and Mr. John Hoffa, Secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Wilkes- 
3arre, Pa. 


EUGENE ARMS 


THE history of the organization 
and development of the bureau is 
sketched briefly to show what it is, 
and as a preliminary to the more 
important subject of what it does 
and how. Steadily and gradually, 
as the need of closer cooperation 
among the associated companies 
and the value of united effort be- 
comes apparent, the Bureau has ex- 
panded. It will not be possible to 
cover more than a small part of its 
many and varied activities in this 
article. 

In laying out our work we have 
in our office a chart illustrating 
the various divisions and sub- 
divisions of the Bureau work. 
There are five main divisions: Fire 
Prevention, Association W ork, 
Education, Service to Companies, 


and Actuarial. Fire Prevention is 
subdivided into three heads: Engi- 
neering, Publicity and National 
Committee Work. As will be noted 
by the chart these are again sub- 
divided, and each of the final 
subdivisions is worthy of special 
attention. The engineering di- 
visions will be considered in the 
order that they appear in the chart. 

The Bureau maintains an Elec- 
tric Code suited to the use of the 
assured and local electricians. It 
pioneered in the protection of elec- 
trical equipment in dusty locations. 
Specifications have been worked 
out for standard conduit installa- 
tions of power for which no charge 
is made in the insurance rate, and 
a special engineering service to all 
policy holders is furnished. 

Blanks are supplied upon which 
either a fieldman or the assured 
may give the size and type of 
motor to be installed and standard 
blue print specifications showing 
proper wire, fuse and conduit sizes, 
starting equipment, and blue print 
specifications of the most efficient 
and safe installation are sent to 
the assured. Exhaustive tests have 
been made of the efficiency of 
many different types of motor en- 
closures, and standards established 
by the aid of the data obtained 
from these tests. 

At the present time nearly all 
electrical equipment in flour mills 
and grain elevators is installed 
under the standards established by 
the Bureau and either under its 
direct supervision or under the 
supervision of the Enyineering De- 
partments of the member com- 
panies. 
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TO illustrate the opportunities for 
intensive fire prevention campaigns 
against concrete fire hazard, the 
present work on internal combus- 
tion engine hazards is cited. The 
Bureau has for years maintained a 
code on the installation of engines 
governing the arrangement of fuel 
supplies, clearance of exhaust pipes 
and general installation rules. The 
fires from these causes have become 
negligible, yet the total losses 
which are known to have been 
caused by internal combustion 
engine hazards is $571,356 during 
the past fourteen years. The per- 
centage of losses from this cause 
which are credited to unknown 
causes undoubtedly bring the total 
to well above a million dollars. 
Analysis of the loss report shows 
that nearly all of these losses are 
chargeable either to back fire 
through the carburetor or to the 





explosion of the preheating torch 
of a semi-Diesel engine. Thorough 
experiments carried on by Mr. L. 
P. Dendel, Supervising Engineer 
of the Michigan Millers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, it is 
found that all fires from these two 
causes are preventable. At a very 
small expense the air intake on the 
carburetion engine may be ex- 
tended well away from the engine 
so that a back fire produces a shot 
gun effect rather than an explosion 
of the gas surrounding the gaso- 
line and oil saturated carburetor 
and engine. 

The manufacturers will, judging 
by the cooperation in the past, de- 
sign new engines to provide for 
such an extension, and provide the 
standard fitting for their engines. 
The preheating torch of the semi- 
Diesel engine may be replaced at 
a comparatively small expense 
with an electric starting plug, in- 
creasing the efficiency of the engine 
as well as providing a safe means 
of starting. 

The experiments having been 
completed, the work is now taken 
up by the fieldmen, and the engi- 
neering departments of the insur- 
ance companies. It is not only 
possible but probable that the fire 
losses from internal combustion 
engine hazards will be reduced one- 
half the first year, and eventually 
almost eliminated simply by close 
study of the individual cases and 
application of safety engineering 
standards. 

All other engineering features of 
the Bureau work are treated in a 
similar manner. Shortly after the 
Bureau was organized it was given 
direct supervision over the sprink- 
lered mills and elevators. Although 
the fire record of sprinklered mills 
and elevators has been notoriously 
bad, the Mill Mutuals have not lost 
a sprinklered mill or elevator and 
have not paid a single loss of over 
5% of the insurance on _ these 
classes. The sprinkler service goes 
farther than the usual service of 
inspection departments, and _ in- 
cludes water flow tests, the tripping 
and resetting of dry pipe valves, 
and operation tests. 
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THE next subdivision of the fire 


prevention work is Publicity. All 
advertising is done by the mill 
companies as a group, resulting in 
a material saving in expense and 
opportunity for constructive edu- 
cational fire prevention work. 
Trade journals assist the work 
through their editorial columns 
and through systematic fire pre- 
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vention features on material furn- 
ished to them. The Bureau goes 
direct to the policy holders of the 
Mill Mutuals on special features 
of fire prevention and the response 
proves the value of this work. 


Not a small part of the Bureau 
time is devoted to work on the 
various National Fire Prevention 
Committees. It has the Chairman- 
ship of two or more important 
sub-committees on the National 
Electric Code Committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, 
and is also represented on the 
Sprinkler Committee and the Dust 
Explosion Prevention Committee 
of that organization. It is one of 
the twenty members of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States,-and is accredited 
with notable wérk in that organ- 
ization. It was instrumental in 
the organization and completion of 
the work of the Committee on Dust 
Control in Grain Elevators and has 
representation on several of the 
important committees of the West- 
ern Association of Electrical In- 
spectors. 

The Secretarial work of all of 
the various committees of the Mill 
Mutuals such as the Governing 
Committee, Underwriters’ Com- 
mittee, Accountants’ Committee, 
Underwriters’ and Accountants’ 
Association, Engineering Council 
and Fieldmen’s Association is a 
part of the Bureau work. It is 
made a clearing house for Secre- 
tarial work, and its Manager is the 
Chairman of the Uniformity Com- 
mittee, the function of which is to 
assist in the coordination of all 
phases of the work along the uni- 
form lines agreed upon. It main- 
tains all rating schedules, super- 
vises all rate filings. One of the 
latest developments is that the 
3ureau is given direct supervision 
over the securing of knowledge of 
the business and financial condition 
of every mill and elevator insured 
by the companies it represents. 
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UNDER the general division of 
Education the Bureau School is 
perhaps the most important fea- 
ture. At irregular intervals as 
occasion requires, the fieldmen of 
the insurance companies come to 
the Bureau for two weeks of in- 
tensive training in all features of 
insurance work, both fire preven- 
tion engineering and underwriting. 
The schools are provided largely 
for. new men, and are held when- 
ever a class of eight or more is 
ready. A monthly bulletin of all 
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losses with details as to cause and 
how each loss might have been pre- 
vented is furnished to all fieldmen 
and to others interested. A Field- 
men’s Manual in the nature of a 
textbook on insurance and fire pre- 
vention adapted to flour mills and 
grain elevators is maintained, and 
added to from time to time. The 
Bureau assists is making the 
annual meeting of the Fieldmen’s 
Association an educational meet- 
ing. 

A considerable part of the cost 
of operation of the Bureau is saved 
to the member companies through 
rendering service to them through 
a central office. Quantity produc- 
tion of all forms and clauses makes 
a very material saving and also 
guarantees uniformity. General 
supervision of the handling of sal- 
vage, and the checking of all sal- 
vage returns is known to have 
substantially increased the income 
of the companies. The Mill Muttal 
loss adjusters are furnished 
through the Bureau thus making 
the most efficient use of their time. 
A Caisson is maintained for the 
companies in which is listed all 
mill and elevator machinery with 
list prices and the latest discounts, 
and in which the current price of 
all building material is given for 
the use of the fieldmen and adjust- 
ers. The Bureau supervises the 
watchman service in all mills and 
elevators maintaining that service 
by quarterly examination of all 
watchman’s clock records. A high 
standard of watchman service is 
maintained due very largely to the 
close supervision. 
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THE last division of the chart is 
Actuarial. Under this heading is 
placed all of the statistical work. 
The combined income and losses 
of the member companies are set 
up and analyzed as to causes and 
by classes, with several combina- 
tions such as time of loss, whether 
plant was in operation or not, 
whether watchman was on duty or 
not, method of extinguishing and 
features of construction such as 
iron-cladding, kind of roofing, and 
lightning protection. All fire pre- 
vention work is based directly on 
the loss statistics and opportunity 
is offered for scientific analysis of 
rates. 

It is impossible in this short 
space to give a comprehensive ex 
planation of the numerous and 
varied functions of the organiza- 
tion. It is used by the member 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Fire Prevention 
and the Business 
Man 


Continued from Page 6) 
a 


carelessness, but they render a 
very important collateral service. 
If this work is carried on over a 
period of time the subject of fire 
prevention is bound to make an 
impression upon the entire com- 
munity with the result that the 
citizens are usually in a receptive 
mood when the time comes for 
the purchase of additional fire 
fighting apparatus, the establish- 
ment of a fire alarm system, the 
installation of an additional water 
supply or the adoption of a new 
building code, all of which will re- 
duce the city’s potential fire haz- 
ard. Without an educational cam- 
paign as a forerunner, it might be 
difficult to secure the public’s con- 
sent to such improvements. 


Hoboken’s Record 


ON the walls of the headquarters 
of the Hoboken, New Jersey Cham- 
ber of Commerce hangs a silver 
and bronze plaque testifying to the 
success of the continuous fire pre- 
vention campaign undertaken by 
that organization in 1923, the first 
year of the Fire Waste Contest. 
The record of the Hoboken Cham- 
ber was acclaimed by the Board of 
Judges as the best of those sub- 
mitted by organizations in all parts 
of the country. 

Behind that plaque is a story of 
achievement which may well be 
repeated in every community of 
the United States as an example of 
what can be done to reduce fire 
losses. For a number of years Ho- 
boken had been’ burning up. 
Finally the Hoboken Chamber of 
Commerce appointed a committee 
of representative business men in 
December, 1922, for the purpose of 
undertaking a continuous fire pre- 
vention campaign. As it was 
largely the property of the busi- 
ness men which was being des- 
troyed, it was only logical that 
they should be the ones to interest 
themselves in a reduction of this 
waste. 

At the end of 1923 it was found 
fire waste to property in Hoboken 
had totalled $157,041 for the year 
as compared with an average of 
$449,224 during the preceding five 
years, a saving of more than sixty- 
five per cent. Even more impor- 
tant was the circumstances that 
not a single person of the seventy 
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thousand residing in Hoboken had 
been killed or injured by fire dur- 
ing the year. The average annual 
record for the five previous years 
had been three killed and seven 
injured. 

The report of the Hoboken 
Chamber is replete with accom- 
plishments along educational lines 
and in the’ establishment of 
physical improvements. Regular 
courses of fire prevention were es- 
tablished in the public schools. 
The fire chief and his assistants 
gave lectures and staged demon- 
strations from time to time in the 
public and parochial schools, In- 
spections of the homes were made 
by the children and reports re- 
turned for the information of the 
committee. Speakers were secured 
to address various local organiza- 
tions which co-operated with the 
chamber of commerce in its en- 
deavors to reduce local fire waste. 
In brief, educational propaganda 
was kept before the public at all 
times. 

As an indication of the success 
of this educational campaign the 
fire prevention bureau of the fire 
department reported ninety-eight 
per cent of its recommendations 
had been voluntarily complied with 
by property owners. A new fire 
prevention ordinance known as the 
Hoboken Fire Code was put into 
effect and only forty complaints 
were made against property own- 
ers for violations. Several of these 
resulted in convictions. 

Another feature of the Hoboken 
campaign was a change in water 
supply. As a result of this im- 
provement a greater capacity has 
been obtained and the water pres- 
sure has been increased ten pounds 
in all pars of the city. 

Hoboken was not alone in 
achieving results in the 1923 Con- 
test. Unfortunately it is not pos- 
sible to show relative fire losses on 
a basis of property valuation at the 
present time, but if per capita fig- 
ures are used, a summary of all the 
reports submitted shows an aver- 
age fire loss of $3.24 as compared 
with nearly $5 for the country as 
a whole. More than half of the 
cities reduced their property loss 
and forty-four per cent reported a 
reduction in a number of persons 
killed by fire as compared with the 
average of the preceding five years. 


The Hoboken Plaque 


THE central portion of the plaque 
won by the Hoboken Chamber of 
Commerce contains an etching de- 
picting an old fashioned fire vol- 
unteer company in action at a fire 


which involves the upper stories 
of a prominent corner building. 
Aid has probably been called by 
means of the town bell or by word 
of mouth. Following that appara- 
tus has been rushed to the fire as 
fast as the men could pull it. In 
the foreground of the scene is a 
hand-pump manned by six men in 
uniform. It is apparent their ef- 
forts are of little avail, for the two 
hose streams are making little 
headway in retarding the spread 
of the flames. 

After studying this etching one 
cannot fail to be impressed with 
the remarkable improvements 
which have been brought about 
since the introduction of modern 
fire protective and preventive facili- 
ties. The burning building pic- 
tured on the plaque has probably 
been replaced by a modern fire re- 
sistive structure. If a fire should 
occur there today the alarm would 
be promptly transmitted to the 
headquarters of the fire department 

(Continued on Page 27) 


Mutual Fire Pre- 


vention Bureau 
(Continued from Page 21) 


companies for all phases of the 
work which can best be accom- 
plished by united effort. 


The Mutual Fire Prevention is 
unique among insurance organiza- 
tions. In no other insurance body 
are sO many and varied functions 
combined into a service bureau. 
The Associated Mill and Elevator 
Mutuals have proven the value of 
association and cooperation and of 
a central body through which to 
unite their efforts. To this close 
association may be credited a share 
of the wonderful strength and sta- 
bility of those companies. 








Arsument of 
Epithet 


(Continued from Page 10) 
operation, which is the true basis 
of everything worth while in mod- 
ern civilization, as it is the basic 
principle of mutual insurance com- 
panies, they have a long hard task 
before them. 

They must deny the principle on 
which their own business is con- 
ducted and on which their own com- 
panies are founded. For all insur- 
ance is mutual in principle—in one 
case stockholders get the profits and 
in the other profits go to the policy- 
holders. 





They Make Their 
Luck 


(Continued from Page 9) 


luck. Maybe the _ prospector’s 
donkeys get into the way of look- 
ing around for good things, be- 
cause the Bunker Hill and Sullivan 
mine of Idaho, which is the great- 
est silverlead in the world, was 
stumbled over by prospectors 
searching for a burro which had 
strayed from camp! 

And Tonopah, too, was found in 
nearly the same fashion. 

Some men do have bull luck. 
But, oddly enough, those who 
sometimes have bad luck seem to 
get on much better than those with 
the good luck. I remember Barney 
Barnato. The De Beers Company 
used to sell its entire output for a 
year ahead to a syndicate on a 
carat basis. The bidder had to 
take the run of the mine in carats. 
Everyone knows that a ten-carat 
diamond is worth many times more 
than ten one-carat diamonds. The 
price under the concession often 
made the little stones an actual 
loss to the bidder. Barnato’s syn- 
dicate contract ended at noon ona 
certain day. All diamonds mined 
after that had to go to the Wern- 
her-Beit syndicate, his great com- 
petitors. The first blast after 
twelve o’clock on that day turned 
out a diamond weighing more than 
100 carats and worth several hun- 
dred thousand dollars. That was 
bull luck! 

The difference between a man 
who succeeds and a man who fails 
is often in how he takes the bits 
of real hard luck that come to him. 
A great, all-but-destroying calam- 
ity that thrusts itself into a pros- 
perous career more often than not 
makes a man more useful than be- 
fore. It brings out faculties that 
he did not know he had. 

+> 2S 2D 


CONSIDER Cecil Rhodes. Think 
of him first as the youngest of nine 
children of an impoverished Eng- 
lish clergyman. Think of him as 
being too puny and sickly at the 
age of seventeen to be able to work. 
Then think of him as an empire 
builder at forty—one of the few 
men who have made whole coun- 
tries. He went in where nothing 
was, and came out not only a very 
rich man but a man who made a 
nation where only people were be- 
fore. You will undoubtedly think 
of him as a man who succeeded 
only by a surprising, surpassing 
run of luck. Yet through my long 
association with Rhodes I never 
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knew him to have anything that 
might be called luck excepting the 
one piece of bad luck that upset al! 
the plans of years, made him resign 
his public office, and utterly, 
although quite unjustly, disgraced 
him for the time being. That in- 
cident, in the case of any ordinary 
man, would have marked the close 
of a career. 

But Rhodes was the better for it. 
lie had something much bigger 
than luck. He needed a reverse to 
bring him all out. He had an in- 
satiable ambition to add to the 
greatness of England. It started 
with him as a child. He was for- 
ever getting out an atlas and trying 
to think how the countries would 
be arranged in the next century. 
Many times I saw him sweep the 
map of Africa with his hand and 
say: “I want to see all that red.” 

He cared nothing at all about 
money excepting as it served to 
realize his ends; he knew that he 
could not realize his ends without 
money. He was not afraid to take 
chances. The first thing he did in 
that new and growing country, and 
at a time when by all records HE 
should have been a clerk in some 
one’s office, was to form a combina- 
tion that produced nearly all of the 
diamonds in the world and that 
regulated the supply and fixed the 
price. At thirty-seven he was 
Prime Minister of the Cape Colony 
and an outstanding figure of the 
British Empire. Yet he had done 
this all by calculations that were 
almost mathematical in their exact- 
ness. Always he had an immediate 
end to achieve. He found out the 
ways to that end. Then he threw 
himself entirely into the achieving 
of that end and there was nothing 
that could stop him. He made his 
luck. 

His great piece of ill luck was 
the outcome of the Jameson Raid 
and the subsequent political in- 
vestigation. He had taken a great 
chance and failed. He had to give 
up his Prime Ministership—and he 
loved that office because he loved 
power. An ordinary man would 
have been beaten, but he saw in 
that stroke of ill luck (for an im- 
partial judge will some time have 
to say that it was ill luck that the 
project behind the Jameson Raid 
did not succeed) a chance to do 
more. He told my wife that he 
thought it was a piece of good luck 
and not hard luck at all. He said 
it made him see things in a differ- 
ent' and better light than ever, and 
that he thought he would be more 
useful for the experience. 


Making Chance Work for You 
THE men who do have real bull 
luck, who play a hunch and win a 
fortune by falling over a mine 
where no gold was supposed to be, 
or by guessing the right color 
enough times in succession on a 
roulette wheel, or who make a 
killing on the stock market, or in 
some fashion or other play the 
hundred-to-one shot and win, 
hardly ever hold their money. 
They may be shrewd, the money 
they get suddenly may not turn 
their heads and sometimes they 
may even become conservative, but 
nearly always, because what they 
get is not riveted down by experi- 
ence, they lose it. 

For instance, the Schieflin broth- 
ers, who, aimlessly prospecting in 
a region that was supposed to. be 
worthless, ran across the great 
Tombstone, Ariz., property. It 
turned out to be a fine rich prop- 
erty, and they made a great deal of 
money. They had made it by bull 
luck, but they were not gamblers; 
they were sound sensible men. 
They refused to reinvest their 
earnings or winnings in more 
mines; they were not going to 
have everything they owned tied 
up in mines, so they used their 
best judgment in outside securities. 
They lost nearly every penny they 
had made! They confused their 
mining luck with their investment 
judgment. 

Science and training have gone 
far toward eliminating bull luck. 
An engineer plans an undertaking. 
He may come to a point on which 
there is no statistical information. 
He may have to work out all of 
that part of the problem on his 
own. He will have solved his prob- 
lems to a point where unless some- 
thing most unusual happens, suc- 
cess is inevitable. His luck will be 
in not having the unusual happen. 

Take mining again. Take the 
development of the deep levels of 
the Rand. Working out those 
levels practically made the future 
of the Rand. That was said to be 
a lucky idea of my engineers and 
myself. But was it? We knew 
the geology of that country. We 
felt certain that there was gold far 
below any of the levels that had 
been worked. Perhaps it took 
courage to advise our clients to 
risk millions in sinking thousands 
of feet of shafts. Perhaps it was 
luck that they took our advice. We 
would have trusted to luck had we 
advised them to sink a single costly 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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SIMPLE ARITHMETIC 


37 Years X Same Management 
= Conservative Management 


37 Years X Progressive Ideas 
= Big Business 


Big Business ++ Sound Principles 
= Large Earnings 


Large Earnings + Surplus 
= Dividends 


Surplus + Conservatism 
= Safety 


Total Reliability 








PAP 


Assets. . $1 3,01 3,598.46 
Liabilities ‘ ; ,; 10,654.770.73 
Surplus . ; 2,358,827.73 


As of June 30, 1924 
Dividends Since Organization in 1887, $18,972,004.07 


Dividends have been paid annually for 37 years 
and have been never less than 20%. 
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They Make Their 
Luck 


(Continued from Page 23) 
shaft and stand or fall by the re- 
sult of that one adventure, but we 
did nothing of the kind. That is 
not my method of working. In- 
stead, the plan that we proposed, 
and the plan that we carried out 
was to distribute our chances over 
a large territory, to put down many 
shafts on the assumption, first, that 
the gold was there, and, second, 
which is an equally important as- 
sumption, that it probably would 
not be located on a single sinking 
except by chance. 

As it happened, a few of the 
shafts turned up nothing. If we 
had depended on those few, our 
adventure would have been a fail- 
ure, but by sinking many, the few 
that did fail gave us valuable indi- 
cations for future work, and the 
cost of those few, with so many be- 
ing entirely successful, was as 
nothing. 

The same rule holds in getting a 
start in business. Most business 
comes from men. Whatever your 
talents, they will languish unless 
given a chance. That chance will 
be given by men. Therefore, if a 
young man meets many older men 
who have it in their power to give 
him a chance to show what he can 
do, some one of them is sure to 
give him that chance. That will 
not be luck. It will be luck if he 
does well that which is given to 
him to do without knowing how to 
do it. But that kind of luck does 
not last long. “Front” may give a 
start, but it will not give more 
than that. 

+> fS> fS 


IN my younger days out in Cali- 
fornia, when I had a small amount 
of money, I found it useful to in- 
vest part of that capital in spend- 
ing a month or two each year mak- 
ing visits to New York, Chicago, 
and Boston to get acquainted and 
keep in touch with big mining in- 
vestors. I already knew the big 
miners of San Francisco, where I 
met the Hearsts and the Haggins 
and all that group of professional 
mine owners. I never asked one of 
them for a job—although it was 
hard not to. Let there be some- 
thing that you can do or think you 
can do, then, if only enough people 
know you, the job will in time be 
offered. For example, I had a 
cordial letter to one of the Roth- 
schilds in London from the Bank 
of California. The bank was his 
correspondent. Lord Rothschild 
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was most courteous; he did every- 
thing that he could for me in a 
social way. As I was leaving, he 
asked pleasantly: “Haven’t you 
something to sell me? Iam always 
looking for good mines.” He could 
not imagine a young engineer com- 
ing to him without something tu 
sell. 

“No,” I answered, “not a thing. 
This visit is purely social.” 

“Whenever you have anything, 
be sure to tell me,’ he warned 
smilingly. 

I did not have anything to self. 
He remembered that, and years 
later I did a great deal of business 
with him. 

I would rather not speak of these 
purely personal incidents, and I 
would not do so at all were it not 
that I so often see young men try- 
ing to force something that perhaps 
might be called luck. It was luck 
for a young engineer to be received 
so cordially by a great financier, 
and even asked what he had to sell. 
But if I had taken the attitude that 
it was the duty of a man to sell if 
he were asked to sell, and thus 
capitalize a social meeting, then I 
probably should have had a hard- 
luck story some time later. It does 
not do to make acquaintances with 
the idea of profiting directly by 
them. It is enough for them to 
know you. If there is anything in 
you, they will find it out. It is not 
a bad idea accidentally to meet 
people at a time when you know 
they have something to offer. I 
imagine that I must have done 
that too. But it never pays to 
force anything in the way of luck. 
It is not a plant that does well 
under glass! 

There is a long difference be- 
tween having good fortune and 
just gambling. It is quite neces- 
sary for a man in business, and 
especially for a man in mining at 
times to gamble. I do not mean 
gambling in the ordinary sense. A 
man may want to play cards for 
money, or to back horses, or to 
play any one of the several games 
of chance. That is his own affair. 
Tt mav be that he gets some fun 
out of that sort of thing and is 
willing to lose money. 

But he ought to know what he is 
doing. He ought to know that he 
must in the end lose money. If he 
plays the game in order to make 
money, he is a fool—that is the 
long and short of it. 


Ss) eo Ss 
THEN there is the gambling in 


the stock market with or without 
what is called inside information. 
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One loses less if he has not the ‘“‘ad- 
vantage” of inside information—for 
then he gets out faster. I have 
never known a man to make a for- 
tune out of the stock market unless 
he possesses qualities which would 
have made him a great deal more 
money at less pains elsewhere. All 
of the men of this kind I have 
known have been very close and 
very keen students of conditions 
and men. 

They were on their particular 
job every minute of the day. They 
did nothing else, and they did not 
pretend to do anything else. They 
rarely depended on pure luck. They 
added knowledge and years of ex- 
perience, and some of them were 
particularly good on spreading in- 
side information and working on 
the other side of that information. 

Some years ago a very successful 
operator said to me at dinner: 
“How do you suppose we fellows 
who are on our jobs all the time 
could expect to make money if you 
fellows on the outside did not come 
in every little while and give us 
some ?” 

There is nothing to be had on 
the stock market without taking 
certain chances. My own theory 
is more or less a mathematical one. 
In the first place, how much 
money does the chance require, 
and what is going to be the reward 
if the business turns out well? Of 
course I would not play another 
man’s game. I want to use my 
own special knowledge in whatever 
I do. But I would never stake all 
on a single throw and I would 
measure the risk by the reward. I 
would first want to find out if there 
was not some way of testing the 
chance. That can usually be done. 
In mining or in oil the poor prop- 
ositions can be eliminated so that 
one may have a reasonable cer- 
tainty. I should not want to get 
into any one thing too heavily. I 
should rather use the best judg- 
ment obtainable and go into per- 
haps several, preferably quite un- 
connected, investments. Then what 
might happen for the worst in this 
one might be for the best in an- 
other one. In other words, I do 
not believe in Carnegie’s advice to 
put everything in one basket and 
watch the basket. It is easy enough 
to put everything in one basket, 
but only about one man in each 
ten million ever learns how to 
watch the basket! 


Sullivan's Hard-Luck Story 
THEN there is the story of Sulli- 


van. I met him while under sen- 
tence of death as a political pris- 
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They Make Their 
Luck 


(Continued from Page 25) 
oner in Pretoria. 
burglary. I 


He was in for 
was in rather bad 
health. He was in charge of the 
hospital portion of the kitchen. 
and used to smuggle out chops and 
eggs and other delicacies. He was 
a likable chap, and especially so 
since he did not try to tell me why 
he was in jail and how unjust it 
was for him to be there and the 
usual sort of thing that jailbirds 
talk about. But one day it came 
out. He said: “Are you ready for 
a real hard-luck story?” 

“All right,” I answered, “but | 
think I have one of my own.” 

“T am going to tell you mine, 
anyhow,” he laughed. Then he told 
me very seriously how he had left 
a wife and three children at home 
in Ireland and had come out with 
the rush to make his fortune and 
send for them. “But the trouble 
with me,” he said, “was that I 
found a job right away. That was 
where my hard luck started. I 
found a job in a store kept by a 


3oer, and | will curse that man to 
my dying day. He was the source 
of all my hard luck; he is the rea- 
son why I am here.” 

He stopped his story to curse 
the Boer. He cursed him from 
every known angle; he cursed him 
more thoroughly and more circum- 
stantially than | have ever heard a 
man cursed. Every time he men- 
tioned that Boer in the course of 
his story he took three or four min- 
utes off for cursing. 

“It was the carelessness of that 
man that put me in here. I was in 
charge of the store. The height of 
the boom was on. If a chap had 
a few shillings, he could double it 
or triple it overnight. That Boer 
went off one night and left the safe 
wide open. I knew if I took out a 
little money that in a few days 1 
could make enough to put back the 
little I had taken. 

“T could not decide how much I 
wanted, and I was sitting down in 
front of the safe going over the 
money and trying to figure out just 
how much I ought to have, when 
the Boer came in and caught me. 
It was his fault that I was getting 
ready to take the money, and, be- 


sides, he would not have lost any- 
thing, but he could not see it that 
way. He had me arrested and | 
pleaded guilty. 


“The old, hard-shelled Boer 
judge gave me five years. Then I 
made a fool of myself. I forgot 


that Boers have no sense of humor 
and I says to him: ‘I will toss you 
whether it will be ten years or 
nothing.’ He says: ‘I will give you 
five years more for contempt of 
court,’ and here I have been three 
years with seven years more to go, 
all on account of that damned Boer 
shopkeeper who did not have the 
sense to lock his safe and that 
Boer judge who could not see a 
joke.” 

Nothing in the world could ever 
convince Sullivan that he was not 
an unconscious, unwilling victim 
of the worst kind of hard luck. 
That Boer shopkeeper to him was 
the single reason why he was in 
jail, with his wife and kiddies prob- 
ably starving at home. That he 


himself might have slightly par- 
ticipated in what he called hard 
luck never for a moment dawned 
on him. 

A lot of us think that way. 

















Fire Prevention 
and the Business 
Man 


(Continued from Page 22) 
by a fire alarm telegraph system, 


or by telephone. Motor-driven 
pumping engines and other ap- 
paratus would arrive at the place 
within a few minutes and shortly 
thereafter a corps of trained fire- 
men would be endeavoring to ex- 
tinguish the fire. 

The fire prevention committees 
of chambers of commerce are con- 
stantly trying to bring about im- 
provements of this kind where 
needed. As business men, they 
realize that needless property de- 
struction should be checked. As 
citizens, they insist that the waste 
of human life in fires be stopped. 
They appreciate the assistance 
they are receiving from insurance 
representatives, but they know fire 
prevention is a collateral service of 
the insurance institution whose 
chief purpose is to indemnify for 
losses which occur. Business men 
are recognizing the responsibility 
which is theirs and are willing to 
assume it. 

Insurance companies have an op- 
portunity to be of real assistance 
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to business men individually by 
stressing to them the importance 
of self-inspections as a means of 
eliminating fire hazards and help- 
ing them in the organization of 
systems whereby such inspections 
will be made periodically. It is 
equally important for business men 
to help develop inspections by 
properly constituted local authori- 
ties. 

Another: method through which 
insurance companies may be of 
service to business men is by co- 
operation with local committees in 


their endeavors to reduce fire 
losses in public buildings. Because 
of its humanitarian appeal, the 


hazard to human life in such struc- 
tures is receiving considerable at- 
tention at the hands of chambers 
of commerce. Disasters such as 
that experienced at Babb’s Switch, 
Oklahoma, last Christmas eve 
when thirty-three lives were lost, 
are bound to make a deep impres- 
sion upon busigess men. If a 
single life can be saved through 
their efforts, they will consider 
the work well worth while. The 
valuable experience of insurance 
companies and the services of their 
representatives will be welcomed 
and greatly appreciated by the !o- 
cal organizations which are carry- 
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ing on constructive activities of 
this kind. 


Successful Past Gives Future 
Promise 


T HE National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil and the Insurance Department 
of the National Chamber are 
greatly encouraged by the results 
secured to date by chambers ot 
commerce. The 1923 Contest 
showed conclusively just what 
could be done by business men 
who interest themselves in fire pre- 
vention work. The reports of the 
1924 Contest which have already 
been received indicate in many in- 
stances another year of splendid 
loss reductions. The final results 
for the year will not be known. 
however, until after the Contest 
Grading Committee meets to re- 
view and analyze the submitted 
records. Whatever the achieve- 
ments may have been, every effort 
will be made to gain even better 
results in 1925. This should be 
possible because of the large in- 
crease in the number of entries. 
Unstinted co-operation such as is 
being exemplified by the members 
of the National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil and the business men of the 
country is bound to make for prog- 
ress in fire prevention. 
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“‘LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK’’—Thackeray 


Lawless Proceeding 

The teacher was giving the class 
a lecture on “gravity.” 

“Now, children,” she said, “it is 
the law of gravity that keeps us on 
this earth.” 

“But please, teacher,” inquired 
one small child, “how did we stick 
on before the law was passed?” 





A Snappy Comeback 

The secretary of a Hardware 
Association had written to a mem- 
ber that he had advanced the last 
payment for him and unless he 
came across with his dues, he 
would be suspended. The secre- 
tary received the following reply: 

“Dere Seccyterry—I got your 
letter about what I owe you. Now 
be pachunt. I aint forget you. Plees 
wate. When some fools pay me 
I pay you. If this was judgement 
day and you was no more prepaired 
to meet your Maker as | am to 
meet your account you sure would 
have to go to hel. Trusting you 
will do this, I am.’”—Live Coals. 





He declared that he couldn’t live 
without her; but when she looked 
him up in Bradstreet’s and found 
that he could, he didn’t have to. 


It Depends 

“A man is never older than he 
feels,’ declared the ancient beau, 
bravely. “Now I feel as fresh as 
a two-year-old.” 

“Horse or egg?” asked the sweet 
young thing brightly.—The Kable- 
gram, 





Ask Mellon 
“I wish now,” said the lecturer, 
“to tax your memory.” 
A wail in the audience: “Has it 
come to that?’—Edinburgh Scots- 
man, 





Hard Luck, Indeed! 

Lady (visiting prison): “And 
how did you come to be put in 
here, my good man?” 

“I’m unlucky,” declared the im- 
prisoned wood alcohol vendor, who 
was in a confidential mood. “One 
of my customers didn’t go blind 
and he identified me.”—American 
Legion Weekly. 





Never run after a street car or 
a woman. There will be another 
along in a few minutes. There are 
not so many after midnight, but 
they go faster—The Kablegram. 





The Shenandoah is the only wind 
bag that got very far. 








—Live Coals. 
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He was convicted of 
arson, but insisted he was 
innocent and would prove 
it if given time, and the 





judge gave him three 
years.—Live Coals. y } 
A Glasgow, Scotland, 





lawyer’s opinion as to how 








much or how little a man 
may become intoxicated : 
“Four stages of intoxica- 
tion—Jocose, bellicose, in- 
chrymose, and comatose.” 
—Inspection Report. 





Definitions 
Synonym: a word you 
use when you can’t spell 
the other one.—Yellow 
Jacket. 





‘MECHANICS LIEN ON A BUILDINC 
@ Life Pub. Co. 





Sounds Suspicious 

Says Mike—‘Pat, do you know 
any country where there ain’t no 
Jews?” 

Says Pat—‘Well, 
Jews in. Alaska.” 

Says Mike—“Yes? Is that so? 
But wait. This guy ‘Iceberg’— 
he’s no Presbyterian.’”’—The Kable- 
gram. 


there’s no 


Somebody Makes an Impression 
Katie: “Say, Jack, how did you 
get that red on your lip?” 
Jack: “That’s my tag for park- 
ing too long in one place.”—The 
Kablegram. 





Low Wave Lengths 
The man who has one wife too 
many is not necessarily a bigamist. 





To fit our youth for the prob- 
lems of modern life, why not put 
courses on cross word puzzles into 
schools and colleges (with special 
attention to four-letter words). 





A Perfect Thirty-Six 
Co-Ed.—“I want something to 
wear around the dormitory.” 
Salesgirl—““How large is your 
dormitory ?” 





The Right Place 

“Look here, now, Har- 
old,” said father to his little 
son who was naughty, “if 
you don’t say your prayers, 
you won't go to heaven.” 

“IT don’t want to go to 
heaven,” sobbed the boy. “I 
want to go with you and 
mother.” —Pearson’s. 





Fresh—‘“Say, prof., how 
long could I live without 
brains ?” 

Prof.—‘“That remains to 
be seen.”—The Guide. 





Correct 
“When is your daugh- 
ter thinking of getting 
married ?” 
“Constantly !” 
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Conspicuous 
Mutual Success 


(Continued from Page 12) 


and a beautifully frescoed ceiling. 
A large fireplace of Indiana lime- 
stone gives the cheery aspect, and 
the floor of dark red and brown 
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machinery and entirely closed off 
from the main bookkeeping room. 

The company owns the ninety 
foot lot to the north which is now 
landscaped and used partly for 
automobile garages that are rented 
to employes and tenants at a nomi- 
nal sum. 


Just another word about the 





Office of the Secretary 


tiles completes the feeling of 
warmth and cheer desired. 

Communicating rooms on the 
front and north side of the build- 
ing are occupied by executives. 
Easy access to all departments pro- 
motes inter-office conference. 

The general office covers a space 
of about six thousand square feet, 
the different departments being 
separated by low, counter height 
filing cases. Floors of cork tile are 
easy to walk on and permit a quiet 
room. 


A sunny corner on the south 
side of the building is alloted to 
the Examiners. This department 
is detached from the main office 
giving the quiet necessary for this 
branch of the work. 

All the furniture in the main 
office is fireproof steel construction 
and offers the maximum of wear 
and adaption as well as being re- 
fined and pleasing in appearance. 

The Accounting Department is 
on the west side of the building, 
with plenty of light, and has three 
large rooms, the main bookkeeping 
room, the Elliott-Fisher Depart- 
ment, and the Statistical Depart- 
ment which is equipped with the 
Hollerith Tabulating and Sorting 


steady progress of the company 
since its founding. It was a long 
pull, of course, from the cramped 
quarters of 1900 to the splendid 
building just described, but the 
march has been steadily forward. 
Cast your eye over the following 
table and note that in no year did 
the Retail Hardware Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company fail to gain. 





PROGRESS TABULATED 








Year Premiums 

LS REC cei $ 8,390.91 
OMT hic ics: ce h eieasie 4 12,573.61 
I ore lgeds Beare k 19,708.03 
NR re ok ea tak dane 30,381.50 
eee eee 42,333.89 
PRES Tt Oran 54,236.32 
NS coat eee ccs crans 89,367.62 
RE reopen 120,582.81 
EE ee eae 173,450.53 
(| 2 ga reo eee 218,057.22 
| MPa sae See er 250,269.53 
MP is, 2 ois we oe peg 275,134.61 
|. Sanger ane a ae! 307,627.64 
8 Oe Reena 344,077.11 
1 1 SRP RRS In iors shel 386,803.31 
RE inte e > cy aie Aa 431,096.65 
i SCR eee iota 486,627.57 
131! a EERE SARE Aiea, ele 569,006.90 
|) a eee Meme a ates 767,761.95 
ONE rere kc ciciaseyn hos 1,050.430.22 
| I eS oe 1,504,865.55 
2 SN ea gee 1,931,212.39 
LER Seon were 2,358,618.77 
eons ie Le Seas 2,679 ,603.47 
1 aOR eee Re 2,966,051.76 
Pts ices AR $17,078 ,269.87 


Since Organization 


Dividends to Policy- 


eee re $5,868,482.91 
Losses Paid ©. 2.0L... 4,380,860.15 
Excess of Dividends 

over Losses ...... $1,487 ,622.76 
], | Se le Rar $2,382,721.00 
Es x: Sve Bae 1,365,087.47 
Peer reer. $1,017 ,633.53 


> os > 
PANIC years and near panic years 
apparently had no effect, since the 





A Corner in the Lobby 























Company’s increase in business 
was maintained even in the dullest 
of times. 

Dividends too have had a con- 
stant tendency to increase, thus 
showing that the fundamentals of 
the company’s policy are sound. 
When one considers that losses of 
$4,380,860.15 have been paid, but 
that the dividends overtop this fig- 
ure and reach a total of $5,868,- 
482.91, there is certainly cause for 
congratulations. The comfortable 
surplus of $943,465.82 now risen to 
over a million dollars is also very 
satisfying and shows a solid sta- 
bility in the Company’s financial 
condition. 

All of the congratulations, how- 
ever, need not be concerning the 
past. Every official of the com- 
pany is enthusiastic over the fu- 
ture, and declares that in reality 
the Retail Hardware Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company is just begin- 
ning on the period of major suc- 
The next few years should 
see even greater gains, and better 
service to policy hoiders. And this 
cannot but be true if ali boost to- 
gether and promote the mutual 


idea of ‘one for each and each for 
all.” 


cess. 
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The Main Office 





Pending Rate | 


Legislation 
(Continued from Page 14) 
New York 


S. 748. Amends section 141-a of 
the insurance laws by requiring rat- 








ing organizations to adopt reason- 
able rules for regulating commis- 
sions and brokerages -and for the 
limitation of agencies and other ac- 
quisition expenses. 


South Carolina 


H. 225. Provides for the regula- 
tion of fire insurance rates. 








49th Annual Financial Statement 


of 


The Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance 


Of Van Wert, Ohio 


DECEMBER 31, 1924 


ASSETS 

Lintted States Gavermment Baas... «2. <5 00 Siew coed doe cows wench voeseesa es $1,357,750.00 
Municipal Bonds.......5. 2000.0 wb at Cs ANU esse orltk Sirona en. eevee ee wee ae 304,940.00 
Weel as (C0 TOE, TESEAE, ... 5.0... siasee cca aoe insia 0-4. stele sors binyesrelSisieeeis-eieiels 482,450.00 
eee IRINTET TRIN Fasc gc oran., "aera gual eatin watson s oss sere een ewe nre om 23,060.56 
Ie re eRe oo to wicat encode Rina ten MEG ie a ee Meals SRDS Oa aa RE 48,000.00 
I AMA EN ew. isobaric pe his besle Mae adres Hawn sea oem enen 376,630.54 
Cae itt Tatimat Tame Be OFRCO soe shscbs cdctendiccaiecse v0 sie deemrnntinenn 139,357.92 
Casi sa Semen Team Gr © ONO. 5.5550 eee Nes Mearns pew gree sleds omewsinscive 2,768.88 

TUM MO ta oicsins vecdheevec ate Ra eo kesary Mieke aan $2,734,957.90 

LIABILITIES 

EEOC US COP: Dts CUNO a 5. cone. a. sc sae Hie os Site Aiea ehobis oan Fa SSa earn $ 111,044.03 


ese ee Ton 1 aes ea NO x . s. . 6a 3c th oo te Soa e ween sd beans hoes i 26,815.66 
Reserve for Conmumnisions and Mspections 05). bcos ssa ceca cveeee ans ece 64,403.82 
MCHOFGE. LOE. AORTIC FEMI S05 55. o.oo ohce ey bicig oh wide b gus preninelgaioreaaless 1,147,838.62 
NGL A URRNIRU ES sd ose-< sicho-aresiet soko isto at Aves Calas CREE. 2 ooh how bein en nas Helos a $1,350,102.13 
Be NN ie Oe ls eicdinia cae ce ie OEE ONE MENS Ok Keene hcee EO OR ee 1,384,855.77 
OGM OGRE VOS GE URDUEE 5 5.055555. che Sos Oo eg bc uw beaied bik goe be mewod $2,734,957.90 


*“‘An old line, legal reserve, dividend paying, Mutual Fire Company’’ 


Co. 
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Federal Hardware and Implement Mutuals 








RETAIL HDWE. MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















COMBINED ASSETS - - $6,280,618.14 
COMBINED LIABILITIES - 4,262,065.86 
SURPLUS - oS ie 2,018,522.28 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE 
ORGANIZATION - - - $13,541,177.58 
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INTEGRITY 


Ample capacity and facilities to meet practically every in- 
surance requirement. 
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INTEGRITY INSURANCE 


JIWVHNSH! ALrHOAiNne 
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Unexcelled service in the adjustment of claims and losses. 


Proven protection, at the lowest cost consistent with sound 
indemnity. 


‘ FIMWHOSM! ALINDBINE 
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JONVHASNI ALIMOSLNE a 


Combined assets exceed $10,000,000 Combined surplus exceeds $5,000,000 


INSpipATION /NTELLIGENCE 
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JINVHNSH! ALIMODAN! 


Fire and Tornado insurance written on manufacturing 
plants, mercantile buildings and con- 
tents, apartment buildings, dwellings and household goods. 


Automobile—complete coverage; 
Casualty Insurance Bonds—fidelity, bankers blanket, 
surety; Burglary and Holdup—bank, mercantile safe, office, messenger 
and paymaster; Disability—accident, health, group; Liability—ele- 
vator, general, public and teams;'Plate Glass; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 
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INTEGRITY INSURANCE 


JOMVHNSNE ALIHODBINE 


A letter, postal or phone call brings 
complete information, without obligation 
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J. C. ADDERLY, INCORPORATED, GENERAL MANAGERS - HOME OFFICE, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


UNDERWRITERS 
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Watch Qut for This Boy! 
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Copyright 1925 “L-M-C” 


He Does Not Always Look Out for Himself | 


(How Fast Can You Stop on Slippery Streets ?) 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
Home Office CHICAGO Pantheon Building 


Cash Assets over Three Millions Paid to Policyholders over Five Millions 





